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This booklet is one of a series of teacher-writt2n 


curriculum publications launched by the Bay Area Writing’ Project, 
each fosusing on a different aspect. of the teaching of composition. 
The purpose of the bookiet is +o help teachers, parents, and students 


understand the provisions cf contract independent study and how to 
start an independent study program. The first section defines 
contract independent study and outlines ways to implement it.. Ihe 
seconi section provides eo ee of high school level independent 


study contracts that are communi 


+y based, classroom based, based on 


special interests, designed for “turned off" students, and.based on 
practical experience. The third section describes elementary school 


contracts for both nonattending and regularly attehding students. 
fourth and fifth sections explain how writing and basic competency 
needs can be met through indevendent study contracts. The last 
section offers examples of district program guidelines for 

‘indapenient study _ and samples of individual Sra genn” contracts. 
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The passage of California Senate Bill 1501 in 1976 permits siti districts 
to Operate contract indepéngént study programs, in grades. kindergarten 
through 42. Under contraet independent study, students can pursue educa- 
tional activities not only within the confines of the school campus and 
regular class hours but off-campus and outside school hours as well. Contract 
independent study addresses learning as a process occurring in many places, 
ata variety of mes, under the supervision ot volunteers’ as well as school 
staff. . 

The purpose, of this booklet is to help teachers, parents and students 
understand thé provisions of contract independent study and how to start 
an independent study* Program. 

This booklet was written jointly by the Califormia High School Independent 
Study Project and the Bay Area Writing Project. 

We hélieve that writing and contract independent study can work hand 
in hand in ‘a‘well designed educational program. Writing becomes important, 
regardless of the learning focus of thd independent study activity, as a@ way 
for students to integrate the learning that has taken place for them and as 
a way of communicating their experiences to their instructors. The type 
and amount of writing will vary depending on the student and the educa- 
tional objectives specified in the contract. Likewise, for teachers of writing 
and their students, independent study can be an excellent way of providing 
program flexibility for designing writing experiences and instructional sup- 
port appropriate for each student. 

Whether you are a teacher, parent, student, or interested member of the 
community. we hope this booklet—a cookbook for creating independént 
study programs that use writing skills— will assist-you. We would like to know 
how you are able to use this book and what experiences you have with writing 
and independent study. Let us hear from you. 


James Gray, Director 
Bay Area Writing Project 


John Harter, Coordinator 
California High.School 
Independent Study Project 


Introduction 


Consider these individuals: 


* An enthusiast so swept away by a particular poet that moving on with 
the rest of the class to another author is distasteful. 
*A “turned off” student who sees no relation between schooling and 
“real fife.” 
‘A child fascinated by film but bored by books. 
* A child of seasonal workers who-misses four months of school. 
*A “bright” child who is often truant or disruptive in class. 
*A methodical child whose work in class suffers because the normal 
activities of 30 childgen in one room continually distract his/her attention. 
* A teen-ager who is uncomfortable with children of the same age, but who 
is gentle and skillful at organizing younger children’s games. 

*A child from a low-income family who stays home to help while a parent 
recovers from an illness. ‘ 
*A child from a wealthy family taken out of school for a month- ‘long 

vacation ih Europe. 
* A child who is struggling to meet basic competency requirements. 
‘A child who is far ahead of classmates in the most advanced course 
availablé in the regular curriculum. 


These are “special cases.” but every teacher knows special | cases are not 
rare. For these and other students, the ordinary curriculum Or the regular 
school schedule may be restrictive or demoraliaing. 

Independent study programs permit districts to respond flexibly to the 
needs of individual students and to challenge students to excel in areas of 
special interest and ability. 


: WHAT IT MEANS | 


@ 
California law defines independent study as “an alternative to a regular 
classroom prégram of instruction.” Some basic provisions are: 


* Students may work individually or in groups. 

+ Students need not be in attendance on campus for the statutory mipimum 
day. Districts may include in'their attendance count, and receive ANA A for, 
students who are learning off campus.’ 

* Teachers may exercise “general supervision’ ‘instead of ‘the “immediate 
supervision and control” previeusly required by law. Hence, para- profes- 
sionals or volunteers with special skills may be used to supervise students in 
independent study programs. , 

* School districts are permitted to establish independent ae | programs 
in all grades from kindergarten through 12. 


The heart of an independent study program is the contract. This is a written 
agreement signed by the student, a parent or guardian, and the district cer- 
_tificated staff member who will supervise the student's project. If a non-staff 
person plans to assist the student, that person also signs. 

The contract specifies the student's objectives, the manner in which the 
objectives .will be evaluated,’and the #manner, time, aie place for reporting 
progress. 

For students, independent study could mean savicnaten in one or more 
of the following general categories of learning: 


* Doing ae a assignments in one or more regular courses and being 
excused from classes if necessary to work on these assignments. 

* Taking classes in subjecfs Which are not offered as part of the regular 
curriculum. These might be academic subjects like oceanography, medern 
art and economics, or such non-academic subjects as bicycle repair, weaving 
and wilderness survival. The classes could be taught by a regular teacher, by 
semeone. outside the school, or even by a student. The classes might be 
attended by several students or could be taken on an individual basis. 

* Taking a job during regular school hours, for pay or as a Comin uarty 
volunteer, if the work has educational value. 

+ Starting a student managed enterprise or a community service project. 

* Participation in domestic and foreign student exchange programs or 
self-directed study during travel. 


one 
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Appropriate environments for learning under independent study can include: 
* Businesses ae oo 
* Libraries : ’ . 
* Museums . a 
‘Community service agencies 
* Neighborhood centers 
- Government agencies ' 
* Farms : 
* Eamily residences - 
* Media facilities Y Ne 
‘ Colleges and universities 


Particular: examples of inglependent study activities are described in the ° 
following sections on contract learning in the igh school and the slementary 
school. 

There are two laws which make it possible fap California school districts 
to broaden the choices open to students and to call upon community re- 
sources in all educational programs, including language arts programs. ‘ 

Senator Gregorio’s Independent Study Act authorizes districts to give 
credit for programs outside of school.and not under the direct supervision 
of a teacher. (Furthet information may be obtained from John Harter, Inde- 
pendent Study Programs. ‘ c/o-Bay Area Writing Project, 5635 Tolman Hall, . 
University ‘of California, Berkeley, 94720.) 

The School/Improvement A\t provides planning and implementation 
grants for schfol site improvement programs desigtted by coyncils chosen 
. equally from fchool staff and community members. The Act gncourages , 
creation of a [range of alternatives in instructional setting&’and formats” to , 
carry out the RISE Commission's yiew that “society itself is,the core -of 
schooling.” (Further information is available from Kenneth Lane, CATE 
i Chair, Tolman Hall, University of California, Berkeley, 94720.) 


a PLEMENTING INDEPENDENT STUDY 


As a first step to implementing independent study programs, the locdl 
school board mfist adopt written policies and procedures. It may be best for 
an advisory committee of teachers, students and parents to write the district 
policy and establish broad guidelines for the program's operation. This group 
can then serve to review and evaluate the program as it proceeds. .. 

Because feachers, counselors and administrators may all act as general, 
‘superior independent study, and because the  supervisof is the key to 
success, it is important to include teachers and other staff ‘in planning .and 
evaluation of the contract learning program. 

Usually. one person is designated as district coordinator for independent 
study. This person may be a teacher or an administrator. A district coordina- 
tor can provide overall direction of the program, propagate knowledge of 
the program to studenis and staff, mediate any di$pujfes over contracts and — 
credits, and take responsibility for record keeping. 

An independent study coordinator may also be designated for each school. 
Again, a teacher, counselor or administrator may assume this role, Acting in 
this capacity shod be recognized as part of the teaching,or administrative 
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load. Some districts, ,¢.2 . Los Angeles, pay teachers who serve as coordma- 
tors much as drama or athletic coaches are paid for their acleritietia} time_and 
effort. 

In addition to individual meetings with supervising teachers or coordina: 


tors, independent study students may be placed together in a class which 
Meets occasionally (perhaps once a Week) to teach skills which are needed 
for all independent study— for example, how to keep a journal, .or How to 
evaluate ones own progress. | , , : 

A filesshould -be kept: GE previous independent study projects, sample 
contracts, and a list of community agencies s and individuals who will. work 
with students or who provide places for students to carry out their projects. 
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VOLUNTEERS. 


Vulinteirs from the community may be used in independent study pro- 
grams to help supervise students off campus, and to serve as instructors on 


or off campus. They may also assist with administration, such as record 


keeping, and in recruiting, other vofunteers. 

, Volunteers can make important contributions to independent study. How- 
ever,, supervisors must realize that using volunteers is not trouble-free. 
Récruiting and coordinating volunteers demands time and effort.Not all, 
vagunteers will have the background necessary for the jobs they wish to do 
or are’ most tieeded for. If they are to be trained, time and money must be 
invested. Some volunteers. because they are giving their time, may not hive 
the same commitment to their jobs as paid staff would have. 

Yet, of course, some volunteers will be highly dependable and can become 
valuable resources. Retired professionals, including retired teachers, are 
offen willing-to commit their time, and may have useful experienee to share. 


Para-professionals can also be effective in independent study programs, . 


particularly in assisting teachers and administrators to supervise students. 


“MAKING IT WORK 


Teachers have reported that an important factor in successful programs’ is 
‘an honors attitude,” That ts, it must be made clear to students that they are 
expected toperform their bes? work while under contract. Otherwise there is 
a danger that students will see independent study as an easy out from classes 


a 


and assignments, Amhonors attitude can be encouraged by allowing students 


to participate fully in developing both the? project they. will undertake and 
the methods of evaluating their work. i . 

Projects should be carefully structured. A student confronting a large, 
open-ended project may feel overwhelmed. A set of small, related tasks will 
be. more manageable, and the completion of each stage gives a sense of 
accomplishment. If each task ts allotted a fairly short period, such as a week, 
‘both student and supervisor will be able te discover difficulties with which 
the student needs help. 

Structure ig also important for bn-going evaluation and the assigning of 
credits or grades at the end of the project. Careful drafting of the independent 
study contract and regular scheduling of reports:on completed work will 


~ permit both student and supervisor to assess the student's progress. Students 


should be encouraged to point out their own achievements and shortcomings. 
3 
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For some students, traditional A-F grading may be effective. For others, 
non-traditipnal evaluation may be more useful. 

Detailed record:keeping ts important for successful independent study 
programs. Students and supervisors need tO know just what work has been 
completed and, what remains to be done. Furthermore, when students are 
off campus, the school needs to know where they are. Students should report 
toa single person or office,;when they. leave campus and return. These simple 

‘ arrangements, carefully adhered to, can give students a sense of direction 
and accountability that will help make independent study a productive and 
satisfying experience. 
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Independent ere in the High School 


COMMUNITY BASED ; 3 


A school district may wish to establish a new course, e.g. Independent 
Study-English, or Independent Study-Science, allowing a teacher to take 
charge of a class of individuals carrying out separate but related projects. 

This approach is particularly suitable for projects in which students go 
out into the community. Such activities require preparation—selection of 
community sites, initial contact with potential cooperating businesses and 
individuals — which is often best done by the teacher responsible for the 
class. Students May require access to telephones and typewriters and assist- 
ance in-making travel arrangements. A teacher may be needed to serve as a 
reference and answer questions from persons students wish to interview. 

The program for a community-based Independent Study-English class 
described below was drawn up by Miles Myers based on his experience with 
the All-City High School Project in Oakland. Sixteen months were devoted 
to planning, and two months were spent on a pilot project during the summer. 
The exphasis of the program is on writing, although other forms of ex- 
pression are noted. + 


The Community and the English Class 


The walls of the classroom can impose limits on the teacher's search for 
new subjects and new audiences for stuidents” writing. After class observa- 
tions and interviews with the school librariay. where’ can students find 
subjects which engage them in personal discovery? ATter writing to the school 
secretary and principal, who but the teacher is available as an adult audience? 

The outside community can provide the needed resources. And schools 
can help students reach these resources. Independent study programs like 
the All-City Project allow students to discover and address the adult audi- 
ences of their own communities in situations that demand communication 
skills for real-life purposes. 

At the outset, each student negotiates a contract with the instructor. The 
agreements describe the students’ schedules for periods varving from one 
to ten weeks. They include dates of appointments with the instructor and 
deadlines for completion of intermediate phases s and of the final project! The 
contracts list the people to be interviewed in the community, as well as one 
or two adults in the community who will read and evaluate the -students’ 


reports before they are submitted to the instructor. In some cases. additional 
a 
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audiences are specified. For instance, a multi-media Boor could be pre: 
sented before another ckass in the school. : : 

The chassroom needs to be equipped with at least one outside phone, 
twenty phone books, two dozen city and neighborhood: maps, bus schedules, 
diagrams of a model business and of a yovernment agency, posters showing 
coming community events, and a library of materials from community groups. 
Phe library will grow as students collect material during their projects. 

After negotiating a contract, each student is given a letter of introduction, 
on the school's official leyerhéad, describing the student’ project: briefly 
and giving the phone number and address of the instructor. (Some people do 
check pp. Occasionally they wonder if they are being investigated by a mys- 
ferlous avency.) 

The writing projects that students can undertake are as varied as the 
community in which the students live. The following are a few examples of 
projects which have been urdertaken in the Bay Area. 


‘ 


ry COURTHOUSE 


Bach courthouse has a secretary who knows which cases are coming up and 
which judves are willing to have students in-their courts. A friendly judge 
May stop to explain points of law to a student and allow the student’ to 
“examine exhibits. A jury trial lasting two weeks could have the following 
sections: = 


Jury Selection Write a letter to one person who was considered for the jury 
and explain to that person his/her acceptance or rejection. 
Diagram-. Prepare a diagram of the crime, showing site and location of 
participants and witnesses 
Attorney Interview Interv iew the defense attorney ‘and the attorney from 
the district attorney's office to determine the arguments on both sides. 
Include both notes and summary of the interview. The best time to conduct 
the interview ts toward the end of the trial. 
Final Argumeat Present for the jury (whom you fave Watched in the court 
and know fromthe jury selection) your final argument. taking the position of 
either the district attorney or the defense attorney. | ; 
Decision Write a brief report on the final disposition of the case. Indicate 
What witness or wynesses mast influenced the decisiog, at least in your 
OPINION. is 
S1OCK BROKER - 
Stock brokgrs are véry happy to meet with students, provide films on 
investing, Whatever. The assignment ustially has some variation of investment 
record and the brochure. & 
Investment Record The student is' given an old listing on the New York 
Stock Exchange and an example investment record sheet. The student is told 
that he: she has $100,000 which he/she must now invest in listing on the NYSE? 
The student makes two copies of the investment record, showing number of 
stocks of each type, purchase price (thd price on the old listing), and so forth. 
Then the student is asked to keep a daily record for one week of what hap- 
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pens to the investments, turning in each day a record of sales, new purchases, 
and present status of the Original $100,000 invested. 


_Brochure— At the end of the week.,the student invents a name for the , 
imaginary mutual-fund and prepates a brochure-for stockholders and new 

customers explaining the growth or decline in value of the original $100,000. 

- Students are encouraged to use art work, are required to include the invest- 

“ment records from the WEEK, oa are” een “some enaniple MRD En Utes: ty 
“imitate. : ‘ ot 


‘ 
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NrtGnnornioon PROFLE. ote 


The Qudent is asked to select One block in the dow ntown area and prepate . 


a profile of the Block, including the following sections in the report: 


Map— The map should show the. location’ of each store or residence, ‘the, 


address, the names of the owners or operators, the name of the business or 


the name of the main family. In addition to thé studént’s map of the block: 


as it Mow is, the student could be asked te prepare copies of maps showing 
‘what (he area was like in the past. The Oakland Museum, for example, se 
-fxSme old maps of the Oakland area. Another option is to require a to 

* graphical map of the area, available from the U.S. Geographical Survey, and 
sull another option is an aerial photograph of the block, available from Cus- 
tomer Relations, EROS-Data Center, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 57198. 
Interview — The student will interview at least one person at each address, 
submitting to the instructor both notes and a’summary from the interview. 
The summary should describe the individual's recollection of the history of the 
area, his/her view of the present problems’ faced by the neighborhood, and 
his/her estimate of the neighborhood's special qualities. The student should 
send each person interviewed a follow-up fetter thanking the individual. for 
his/her time. r 


Property Values The student prepares a property list ‘shawihe the estimated _ 


value of each place in the block. The tax stamps in the county office will 
provide information on last purchase price and. the recurs of. the coy 
assessor show recent tax estimates. 

Profile — The student will write a profile of the relihbockouts using the mabe, 
interviews, and property records as a resource. The profile should: capture 


the “personality” of the area — its history, present problems, and commercial: 


or residential function. 


’ 


. Poa 
Wuat tTo.Do BROCHURE ‘ 


The student salen one situation or problem which commonly confronts 
citizens in the community and prepares for citizens an information brdchure 
on what to do. For example, what-should one:do if someone in the family 
dies? This problem requires a visit to a hospital, an- insurance ‘company, 
possibly the coroner's offrce,:the social security agency, .a mortician, and 
possibly an office of one of the armed sefvices. In an accident case, the 
student will need to visit the local police department. The student. will submit 
to the instructor examples of forms that must be completed, notes taken 
during the interviews, and the completed brochure: Again the student will 
be asked to send follow-up letters thanking agencies for their help. une 
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teachers should ask, some students to tape-record their interviews because 
_ the tapes aré very useful for classroom discussions to improve interviewing 
techajques. Other problems for which brochures could be prepared are a 
birth in the family, the arrest of .a juvenile, a destructive earthquake or 
invasion from Mars, unemployment, runningfor public office, improving city 
a ae ‘in your area, or a lost person ceport. 
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steak , How Ir Works BROCHURE y 
‘This assignment is similar to*the one above except in this instance the 

student is asked’ to explain to adults or peers how some private or public 

“agengy works. The brochure will ‘be handed ate; by the public relations 
division of the agency (at least as arrimaginary condition of the assignment), 
This assignment requires diagrams showing organizational structure, maps 
of the building, example forms-used by the agency, and interviews of Person: 
nel'in the various divisions. For an assignment of this type, requiring two * 
weeks ‘or more in a'single place, the student should have an introductory 
letter from: an official of the firm. 


OPINION SURVEYS& °° ® 


_ * The student prepares an opinion survey on some topic of interest:to him/ 
. her, and after piloting the survey with a sample population, prepares a final 
draft fog distribution. The student should present the surveys personally 
and, in fact, may ask for oral responses. The polls may be conducted with a: ha 
cross-section of people or in a particular area. One possibility is to conduct 
ic a-ssurvég. on BART (Bay Area Rapid Transit) trains. The train riders accept 
the polls from the students as a social event, and BART in the past Has been 
willing to provide a letter of introduction on official stationery, 
Other assignments include the TOUR GUIDE, planned tours of the city; + 
the CONSUMER GUIDE, market-basket surveys around the city; JOB 
. SURVEYS, including descriptions of available working conditions and salary _ 
ee + ranges; ROOTS, showing the family tree, profiles of individuals, and possible * 
; family values as expressed in the family’s choice.of outcasts; FOLK TALE” 2. 
STUDIES, explaining the populace’s yarious versions of the tooth fairy, 
Santa Claus, or the bogeyman. a wv 
All of the assignments introduée the students to theig community and to 
‘the Skills of note taking, interviewing, and composing for a variety of audi- 
ences. Much of the writing becomes a functional necessity, not merely an 
assignnfent. For example, most students will find that their interview sched- 
ules will work more smoothly if they make appointments’ by phone and 
follow-up with letters of confirmation. The editing often improves simply 
because some adult other than the teacher isoing to read the essay. Finally - 
most students discover that they never really knew their communities very 
well and that writing is a means of discovery, not just a means of com- 
munication. 
2 The method of reporting credit for a course or program like All-City can 
be complex. The assignments offer the possibility of credit in at least three 
- areas: English, social studies, and ea diel Specialized credit could be 
given for civics, United States Governfhent, consumer affairs, advanced 
composition, and posstly basic art. cane contracts of .the students should 
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Cred 


show the credit to be given and the emphasis of the assignment should be in 
the credit area. On any given assignment, a group of ‘students might be 
earning credit in three or four different courses. In the court assignment, for 
example, one student might be earning art credit by drawing courtroom 
scenes and diagrams of the eVents being argued, another earning credit in 
U.S. Government by identifying the legal issues in the courtroom testimony, 
a third earning credit in advanced composition by interviewing observers 
and attorneys and writing profiles of people involved in the case, and a 
fourth earning credit in basic math’ by preparing a detailed chronology of 
events inthe crime. Obviously a teacher can simplify his/her life by restricting 
credit to one oF two courses. 


CLASSROOM BASED 
* Instead of, or in addition to, establishing a new course, a school ve 
may provide for independent study by individuals within existing classes. 
This approvach may be particularly suitable for the “spécial case” student 
who.wishes to pursue a personal interest or who needs to be freedfrom some 
of the requirements of an ordinary class. * 


Planning - 
Independent study does not mean casting students adrift. A critical factor 
in successful programs ts careful planning. z 


__ Teachers must recognize that independent study will demand an investment 
_ of extra time. Even with the most mature and(dependable students and the 
*most fnowledgeable teacher, an independent study project will require 1- 2 
hour of conferences to set up, and perhaps 10-15 minutes each week for the 
student to report progress, ask questions, raise problems or display completed 

~” sassignments. 


A teacher may minimize, the weekly time expenditure or capitalize on 8 


in some of the following Ways: 

‘With a well-organized system for record-keeping, a student aide or 
community volunteer may check off work completed each week. The teacher 
can meet the student to deal with questions or problems and upon completion 
of final written work. If the student is doing a succession of assignments (e.g. 
a.series Of opinion polls, letters or interviews), these might be collected in 

_ a notebook, for evaluation after several weeks. 
‘+ A peer accounting system could be established in which two independent 
study students take responsibility for réporting to each other and confirming 
that weekly deadlines are met. Peter Elbow, in Students Without Teachers, 
discusses ways in which students can respond to each other's writing. 

* The independent study project can be related ‘to, what is going on in 
the regular class, so that the student réports on progress to the entire class 
or devises materials ‘that can be used with the entire class. Students may 
become, in effect, assistant teachers, as in a cross-age project which brings 

« in older students to work with younger ones. 
: Projects and activities should be designed to be easily eValuated and to 
require a minimum of extra supervision. 

* At first, designate very specific asSignments to be completed within one 
week ~e.g., write one letter, of conduct a certain small number of inter¥iews, 
or record a definite set of observations. anes . 
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‘Devise means by which students can express the generalized learning 
resulting from their experiences and social observations. Journals and diaries 
or observation sheets can be used to record thoughts and activities which 
may relate to the project only indirectly but which are an important aspect 
of the independent study experience. 

It is Important to schedule the on-campus activities oY independent study 
students with care. If'they attempt to work on their projects in the classroom, 
their activities may distract other students; or they may be disturbed by the - 
classroom activities. If students are carrying Out projects for one class in 
after-school hours, yet must be on campus for other classes, they, need a 
place to work where they will not disrupt regular classes. =~ * 

When the number of students pursuing independent study is small, hey 
can-do their’written work in the Jibra y. When the number ts large, a class- 
room may have to be set aside for their use. In any case, if a student must be, 
oncampus, it is best to plan in advance exactly what the student will do during 
the scheduled-class time and where he will work. 

It is also important to bear in.mind the needs and feelings of students who 
are not involved in independent study. A full explanation of the requirements 
of independent study programs can prevent the rise of resentment over the 
“special treatment” of a few students. Projects which result in a report or 
display before the entire class give the independent study student an audience 
and show the class that the project was not simply a soft alternative to regular 
class work. 


~ SPECIAL INTERESTS . 


Interest in a particular subject which lies outside the scope of the regular 
clitssroom activities can be satisfied in a variety of independent study project 
formats. One San Francisco student becoming fascinated with the personali- 
ties of Gertrude Stein and Is4dora Duncan (as they were portrayed by Holly 
wood movies) decided to recreate the Bay Area environment as it existed 
in their respective childhoods. She worked through a regular English lit- 
erature class, but she gathered information from a variety of sources including 
local museums and _ libraries, private photogfaphy. and art collections, 
interviews-with long-time residents, etc. Her final project was a presentation 
to several English classes using visuals, music (from the period), and portions 
of a bape recording d§an interview with a 96-year-old informant. 

Another student réceived partial credit in French, English, and Biology 
courses for his work in planning the purchase and habitation of his own 
island. An extensive gepgraphical search for available islands resulted in 
the choice of a French territory in the West Indies, followed by letter writing , 
(in French), interviews with ship owners who had traveled to that area and | 


_ adventurers who ran wilderness survival schools, collection of information 


from the city natural science centers and UC Agricultural Extension con- 
cerning possible food sources. The student arranged. with each teacher 
“separately the work to be done and how ‘it related to regular course assign- 
ments and requirements. Although the student couldn't actually buy an 
island, independent study gave him an opportunity to express his energy, 
enthusiasm and intelligence. Dreams explored are much more satisfying than: 
“dreams deferred.” 
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Other projects might be based on extra-curricular activities. Students have 
oftep, run money-making projects to finance yearbooks or other school 
actrities. Advertising campaigns for local businesses, student cafeterias 
or food services, and lunch-time film programs are examples of such enter- 
prises. Such activities canbe related to courses so that credit can be yiven— 
in English, mathematics, consumer economics, home economics, psychology, 
government or art courses. « was . 

Other, projects may take students into community activities. One student 
who was interested in tape recording helped produce tapes at the language 
lab of a local junior college and wrote a report for his genera] science class. 
Another student worked on the advertising campaign of a local charitable 
organization. He kept a journal and collected sampl¢s of ‘letters, interviews . 
and advertisements, for which he-received partial credit in English. 

Such activities give students a chance to apply their “book learning” and 
can generate interest in subject matter that might otherwise seem boring or 
pointless. ee 

Independent study could also be related to career exploration. Some 
schools offer career courses or prograths, but similar experience can be 
provided in conjunction with regular courses. A student might interview 
workers in his/her field of interest, or be helped to develop a project \of 
observing and reporting to a class on actual experience of summer’ jobs or 
part-time work during the school year. “ 

Imaginative use Of local facilities can help students learn about careers 
that might at first glance seem inaccessible to them. For example, a student 
who lived in a,city and was interested in forestry received sciénce and English 
credit for bird banding at a local science center, patrolling on foot and by 
helicopter with city park rangers, and wotking with school district gardeners 
on landscape design and maintenance. Another student gained “aviation 
experience” and credit in science and English by observing at the local airport 
control tower, interviewing pilots, keeping a journal, and reading related 
books such as St. Exupery’s Wind, Sand, Stars. : 

Other projects might involve an antire Class. For instance, an English class 
could plan and condugt a career day, surveying students” career interests, 
inviting speakers, arranging meetings, and writing thank-you lefters. 
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INDEPENDENT STUDY FOR “TURNED OFF” STUDENTS 


Any of the projects mentioned in the previous segtion may be useful for, 
students who are “turned off” because they cannot see that schooling is 
relevant to their lives and the jobs they will eventually take. 

For some students, school attendance and ordinary classroom activities 
may be irksome. For example. a girl who was an accomplished athlete became 
disenchanted with the regular PE. course. In cooperation with her English 


“and P.E. teachers she set up a program of yoga, jogging and skiing, and 


wrote narrative and descriptive reports about her experiences. A boy who 
was expected to Work 40 hours a week in his family’s small business was. 
helped to relate his on-the-job activities to his English and mathematics 
courses. Another boy, fascinated by films, reported on movies for English 
and history credit. * 7 : = 
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“Turned off” students cansbe poor risks, particularly in activities requiring 
individual responsibility and initiative. However, for reaching those whose 
interests school does not serve through regular classes, the potential seems 
greal@ 


t 
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*  . INDEPENDENT STUDY AND PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


Secondary sie ake will soon’ be facing the problems of “independence.” 
The¥ will be working, marrying, buying major appliances and paying bills. 
Incorporating such experiences into the curriculum in simulated or. “real” ” 
form provides students with an example of the practical relevance of the 
curriculum, and with the benefits of support and assistance from their teach- 
ers and peers. An extended example follows, illustrating how the practical task 
of purchasing’ an automobile can be incorporated in English, social science 
and consumer economics classes. ' ) 
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Extended Example 


TOPIC: Simulating the purchase of an automobile and automobile insurance. 

Relating such a practical topic to English, social studies or consumer eco- 

nomics requires students to ask questions which relate the activity to broader 
. issues or topics under. study in the regular curriculum. \ 
/ 


A. Possible Questions to Ask: 
1. For English: What sorts of characters seem most often to choose to be 
‘sales persons? Do the real life people fit the stereotype of a salesman that 
often appears in literature? What sorts of emotional appeals are made in the 
language of advertising?, What propaganda techniques are utilized? How do 
(specific) cars functign as symbols? In what different ways ‘or for what 
psychological purposes do people uSe them? 
2. For Social Studies: In what ways are neighborhoods affected by different 
types of cars (noise, space needed, utility, psychological effects, status, etc.) 
What laws affect buying ‘selling of cars and insurance? What recourses do 
consumers have if they feel they havé been treated unfairly or illegally? What 
x slifferences-are there in marketing policies among various car dealers/man- 
ufacturers? (for example, ease and speed of distribution, display models for 
inspection, etc.) Who pays for such extra service? What training is required 
for auto or insurance sales? What benefits and drawbacks do such jobs have? 
3. For Consumer Economics: What car is most appropriate for you accord- 
ing to the manufacturer? What cars are supposedly suited for the teen 
market? What car is most suitable fer you personally, after you consider 
benefits and costs (initial osts, financing, maintenance, insurance, etc.) 
What are ‘the different methods of financing auto purchases, and what are 
the comparative advantagés of each? What variations exist in auto insurance 
policies and costs? Are teens treated fairly by insurance company pricing, 
policies? , 


B. Possible Follow-up Activities: | is 
1. For English: Write 4 character description of the. most interesting sales. 
person you encountered, or a character composite of the typical sales person, 
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or a scenario for a TV show ‘focusing on the adventures of a sales person. 
Or...imagine the world from a “Martian perspective.” thinking how an 
extraterrestrial visitor might view the U.S.’s automania. Describe it from that 
viewpoint, showing a land run by, for and in the smoke of automobiles. 

2. For Social Studies: Write a critique of laws regarding automobile and 
car insarance Sales, making recommendations for changes. (This profect 
might also include interviews with lawyers. law enforcement officers: etc.) 
Write directions to be-followed by someone who has been “ripped off": What 
should be done to securé justice. (A student might then follows an actual case 
through the courts.) 

3. For Consumer Economics: After makiny a careful cost analysis of several 
cars, write a defense of what car might be best for you to buy and why. Collect 
all necessary forms for completion of purchase, plus notes on how to com- 
plete them. Rewrite them into “plain English.” 

The questions and follow-up activities given above suggest the diverse 
treatment that a practical task or assignment can be given when considered 
in an academic classroom. Such €xpefiences seem particularly desirable 
because they encourage students to apply course content to experiences that 
they will encounter later in life. and thus students learn that even the most 
“academic, college-bound” subjects can have practical value. Also, these 
applied experiences encourage students to begin asking questions from the 
perspective of what is being learned in class. The development of question- 
asking skills and the application af knowledge gained through thoughtfully 
asked questions forms the essential basis for life-long. se/f-education. Teach- 
ing these skills should be the ggal not only of independent study activities, 
but of all educational enterprises. (See Postman and Weingarten, Teaching 
As a Subversive Activity for an extended discussion of the significance of 
asking questions. and a variety of activities to develop a “question-based” 
curriculum.) 
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Independent Study in the Elementary School 
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Independent study has rarely been used in the elementary school curricu- 
lum. Usually thought of as a form of learning requiring a high level of intel- 
lectual development and self- “discipline, it Has been reserved for high school 
seniors and college students. Its use in glementary schools has been limited 
to providing a means for advanced sidents or those with special interests 
to do research on their own special topics and report back to the teacher 
and class. With recent changes in state law, it is now possible to use, inde- 
pendent study in a more dynamic and flexible way to meet the needs of 
students of all ages who have special interests & well as to provide alternatives 
_for students having difficulty adapting to a regular classroom. 

What follows does not provide an exhaustive list of the ways independent 

. @® study can be used. It does consider several examples in detail, providing 
y» model ‘learning contracts, and then listing other possibilities that might be 
developed. The first examples involve students who, because of extended 
absence, truancy or expulsion, are not receiving credit for school. The second 

set of examples will show how independent study can be used for students, 

y who want to learn about special topics in new ways. 


r 
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> NON-ATTENDING STUDENTS 


Example 1: A student in any grade, K-8, is leaving the country for 2 months: 

. Normally the student will receive no credit for thisgime away. Yet, because 
. the the student knows in advance of the trip and ‘because there\is a parent 
willing to help in a minimal way, an independent study can be established. 
The necessary ingredients are 1) a child willing to take on the responsibility 
of working on his/her own; 2) a parent willing to supervise and vouch for 
the work; and 3) a teacher willing to prepare the contract and hear about fhe 

child's experiences at the end of the trip. F 

The simplest form of independent study in this case is one based on the 
traditional classroom curriculum. Thus, depending on the age and skills of 
the child, the teacher can assign certain reading and reading workbook 
assignments, math and langoage lessons, and a scrapbook or diary project 
to encompass writing and art skills. Progratnmed learning texts can be easily 
used in this circumstance. These materials can bé purchased out of the ADA 
funds normally lost for this student. In the sample contract that follows, the 
teacher makes use of a semi-monthly letter from the student (signed also by 
the parent) which serves both to evaluate progress and to utilize writing skills. 
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For non-writers, this technique can be modified, allowing a parent to record 
the child's letter for him or her. 


SAMPLE CONTRACT: Extended Vacation.: ° Focus: Basic skill work. 
I. Purpose: Ss level of learning in basic subject areas so student does 
not fall behind. 
Il. Subject Areas: Language Arts, Math, Art. 
II. Activities: a) Sullivan Programmed Learning, all of “Division.” 
b) Workbook assignment (reading) plus reading all of 4 books chosen in 
advance by teacher and student. 
c) finish one project on each book. (Forexample, design a book jacket 
including front and back picture, spine, and a brief summary on the back 
enticing someone to read the book.) i“ 
d) make a scrapbook /diary of trip. ScFapbook should be 8%" by 11” with 
cover designed by you. Include in it photos, drawings or pictures cut from 
Magazines showing where you have been, what you have done, what it ts 


like. Label and explain each picture. At least once a week write about an _ 


interesting person you met. 

IV. Evaluation: a) every two weeks, write a letter to your teacher telling what 
you have accomplished, describing the projects you have finished, and 
recounting two interesting things that have happened to you. (Have parent 
sign this letter as well.) 

b) oral and written testing of student's skills on return. 


This contract is simple but makes little use of the child's unique situation. 
Other activities can be designa d that involve learning based on the student's 
travel environment. This is gspecially good for science, art, and social 
studies. These activities can efisily be modified to suit the grade level of the 
child. For example, a first grader might have as a substitute for the scrap- 
book/diary, an assignment to draw and label pictures of the house he/she 
is living in, or make lists of the things people do during the day or differences 
between the child's old and new neighborkGods. A fifth grader might be given 
assignments fike drawing a map showmhg how he/she got to the new place, 


a map of the town, a list of interesting places to visit with descriptions, — 


interviews with peaple doing different kinds of work, etc. All of these 
activities could be combined into the production of a guidebook to the city 
or town visited. 

Here are other possibilities for such. travel-related activities: © * 


* History of the city—By visiting museums, libraries, talking to people, 
write and illustrate a history of the place where you are staying. How did it 
begin, who settled there, major events, etc. 

* Family history— You may be meeting/staying with’ relatives. Make a 
family tree, writing one paragraph on each paarily: member's life. Interview 
your relatives about their lives. 

* Design and send posteards— Using heavier paper, cut postcard size rec- 
tangles. One one side, draw a scene from your new life. Write a message 
on the back and send to a friend. 

* Chart ‘differences—List the differences between your regular school’s 
city and the place where you are staying. Possible categories: how people 


_ live and work, climate, clothing, food, problems, etc. 
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* Visit museums— Write and illustrate a description of your visit.” 

‘Oral history—Interview relatives, neighbors, especially older people. 
Ask them about their lives, where they have lived and worked, what changes 
they have segn. 

* Collections of plants and insects— Choose a category like leaves, plants, 
moths, byys. Devise a way to mount and label them. Find out their names by 
talking to local people. \ 

* Weather charting — Make a climate chart. Include temperature, precip- 
 itation, wind, clouds,-etc. Measure every day and record. 
* Learning songs— Learn one that you haye never heard before. 

* Work — List aH the different kinds you see. Intervie ople to find out 
what they like and don't like about their work, what they would like to 
change, etc. “¢ 

* Opinion surveys — “Write a survey with ee questions. Ask about 
problems, likes, dislikes. what changes people want. 


Example 2: A student, 6th grade, is often absent without excuse. The reasons 
given are many: the key seems to be a dislike for the “boredom” of school. 
The student learns quickly, yet has,not mastered many skills because of 
absences. An independent study is set up that utilizes three positive things 
in the child's life: friendship with some high school students, knowledge of 
the city the child lives in (based on the amount of time spent wandering the 
streets when not in school), and a desire to be recognized in a positive way 
by his, her peers. - 


SAMPLE CONTRACT: Truant. Focus*writing skills, math. 

I. Purpose: Bring basic skills to grade level. 

II. Subject Areas: Language Arts, Math, Reading. 

Il. Activities: a) write a bi- “weekly newspaper (to be shared in class - 
teacher or student) called “News from the Streets.” Included in every 
issue will be: 

an article on a particularly interesting way to spend a few hours in the 
city. * 
- an article feviewing the week's best in sports, music, movies, or TV. 
*a map of part of the city, giving helpful hirts to other kids, e.g. bus 
routes. short cuts, best stores to buy candy in, etc. 
*a review of one book (chosen from public library) 
* at least one picture. 
* one other article. game or activity, such as an interview or survey. 
* all to be done neatly in newspaper format. 
b) work in math textbook on pre-assigned basis. 
c) meet three times per week with high school tutor. These sessions will 
involve going over math, and proofreading and preparing newspaper. (High 
school student is also receiving independent study credit for tutoring 
elententary students.) 

IV. Evaluation: a) Student meets with teacher each Friday to turn in math 

and newspaper. Receives next week's math assignments. 
b) Weekly phone calls from tutor to teacher. : 
c) Monthly parent/teacher conference with student attending. 
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Euanple 3: A Sth grade student with learning difficulties, severe distraction 

problem in regular classroom, has an individual teacher for one hour per 
_ day in the individualized instruction (DIS) program, is extremely good with 
carpentry and has an interest in outdoors and animals. 

This tontract makes use of the state funded help the student is receiving, 
yet allows himto use independent study to alleviate ne pressures of being 
in the classtilom S hours each day. 

It Was discovered the student wanted to baild a pigeon coop and collect 

‘ piggons: His schedule was arranged so he would meet first thing each morning 
ice With his individual teacher. They would go over the previous day's work, the 

day's schedule, and work on particylar skills. On Monday and Friday the’ 
‘student would remain in school to take part in the writing assignment given 
on Mon.“tand shared on Fri.), the Friday art activity, and P.E. But on Tuesday’ 
through Thursday he would return home in the morning. After 1-2 hours work 
in math or reading with parent supervision, he would have all afternoon for 
his special project. This involved research on pigeon care and building the 
coop, purchase of pigeons, etc. Much writing was ifffluded. The student 
wrote a rudimentary handbook on pigeon-raising, including his design of the 
coop. Evaluation was continuous through the daily meetings with the indi- 
vidual teacher, the written work, a visit to the student's home by the teacher 
to see the written work, and parent conferences. 


REGULAR ATTENDANCE STUDENTS : 


Students attending class on a regular basis can also benefit from inde- 
pendent study. For those students interested in special*areas and for those 
identified as needing teaching which the classroom cannot provide, inde- 
pendent study offers cross-age tutoring, small group field study, apprentice- 
ships and field work in.com ity organizations. In each case, the student 
must be responsible for an oe the learning ear a ens must 
be willing to release the students from class, help set up the cdntract, and 
allot time for evaluation and in-class follow-up. As with any curriculum 
innovation, there is a great deal of potential for students, but it does mean 
additional preparation for teachers. A paid or Volunteer independent study 
coordinator is essential to set up those programs that involve schools, tutors 
and adults in the community. 


Example 1: Cross-age tutoring: a student, grade 3-8, acts as a tutor for a 
younger student in his or her own school or in another school. Cross-age 
tutoring is an extremely effective, simple process which allows one student - 
to help another with basic skills or in content areas not offered in the regular 
curriculum. Both tutor and younger student learp and receive credit. A tutor 
on a regular basis may offer help in math, langage arts, social relations, 
motor skills and movement. Based on the younger student's interest, a tutor 
could develop science projects. math materials, assist with library work, read 
and select books with the student, record and proofread stories, design and 
make art projects. 


SAMPLE CONTRACT: Cross-age tutoring (for 2nd grader with 6c@ grade 


tutor) - Focus: language arts. , 


I. Purpose: Supplement classwork in reading and writynge 
Reinforce older student's kanguage skills and self- concept. 
Il. Subject Areas: Language Arts. 
IH. Activities: a) tutor talks with student about his/her interests, exciting 


event in life, ety e 

b) Student Fécords thoughts j in journal kept for these meetings, goes over 

it with tutor. Every other week, student develops story from these journal 

entries. . 

c) Tutor takes student to library. Tutor reads books with child, discusses , 

plot sequence, etc. Student records main ideas, interesting words. s 

d) Student writes story and presents it to teacher. 

This contract places the responsibility for planning and rere Arte ale 
two students involved. Both participants use writing in many different for 


which is the primary purpose of this independent study. 


Example 2: Small.group field study; a small group of K-8 students working 
with a high school student or other adult on a regular basis. This type of 
independent study is also possible when a co-ordinator puts teachers and 
students in touch with interested adults. These adults might have particular 
expertise or project in mind. For example. a senior citizen interested in 
gardening would be willing to plant a garden with four students two after- 
noons per week at the rool: an architectyre student at a local college is 7 
designing playground equipment and wants four second and third graders to 
help two days a week; two science students from the high school each need 
three imterested fifth or sixth graders to help design and build circuit boards. 
These are just a few of the possible ways high school students and adults can 
aid elementary students. 

Rather than beginning with interested adults, a teacher can also begin by 
identifying students who have needs that could best be met outside ‘the 
classroom. These students might need additional directed physical activity, « 
time to design and build projects, or challenging science activities the 
classroom’ cannot provide. The teacher contacts the independent study 
coordinator who looks for the community people who can meet these stu- 
dents’ needs. . ‘ 


SAMPLE CONTRACT: Small group field work. Focus: weather. 
# These 6th gradets are interested in science, and are capable of working 
outside of class. They have expressed interest in setting up their own projects. 
A college student agrees to come to their school to develop a weather station.’ 
I. Purpose: increase knowledge of meteorology and develop ability to. take 
on responsibilities. 
Il. Subject Areas: science. math, writing. ‘ 
_ TIL. Activities: a) Design and construct a weather station with college student. 
b) Observe and record weather. 
c) Report back to class about building station and ebserving weather. 
d) Write a manual for other students on how to build a weather station. 
e) Make charts for school display recording daily weather. 
f) Write articles for school and local papers about station and observations. 
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IV. Evaluation: a) Teacher, tutor and student establish criteria’ and rate the 
weather station, the records and charts, the reports to class; the manual. 
b) College student reports once a week to teacher on progress of project. 


Example 3: The following contract is based on teacher-diagnosed needs of 


_ four students who need more directed physical activity than the school cur- 


riculum permits-These fourth graders become restless in class and distract 


~ other students. While capable. they are falling behind in basic skills because 


they have short attention spans. A high school student with a life-saving 
certificate will help. ‘ 


SAMPLE CONTRACT: Teacher-diagnosed need. Focus: Physical Educafion 
and First Aid. ° . 
I. Purpose: a) Students to have supplementary directed physical exercise. 
b) improve basic writing skills, ' 

Il. Subject Areas: science, first aid, writing, physical education. 

Ill. Activities: a) Meet twice per week with high school student. Physical 
* activities include total basketball, swimming, bicycling, running. 

b) First aid training: Make visits to Fire: Rescue Department. Learn about 
basic bicycle safety, safety on streets. Study Red Cross  self-instruction 
course on basic injuries @nd case. ' 

d) Design posters for school-on safety and first aid. 

e) Write manuals for other students of safety and first aid. 

f) Explain and demonstrate safety and first aid techniques in classroom. 
IV. Evaluation: a) Students earn certificates from Red Cross. 

b) Teachers, tutor and students rate posters and manual and class demon- 
stration. ; ; 

c) High school student reports to teacher. ’ 


/ 


Example 4: Individual or small groups of students exploring the community. - 


Any community, rural, suburban or urban, offers a variety of independent 


study possibilities through its people, community organizations, small busi- 


nesses and visitor attractions. Elementary participation depends on, a super- 
vising adult, but experience has shown that there are people in almost any 
community who will willingly work with &udents. The following three con- 
‘tracts provide samples of the variety of projects that are possible, through 
apprenticeships, mini-field trips and work in community organizations. 
SAMPLE CONTRACT: Apprenticeship. Focus; woodworking skills. 
I. Purpose: Provide student with opportunity to learn in depth about wood- 
working: to accept responsibility for own learning. 

II. Subject Areas: Woodworking. math, language arts. 

Il. Activities: a) Student works with adult who has a shop or garage set up 
as a woodshop. Student works with adult on a regular basis as an appren- 
tice-helper. Tasks. purposes and hours clearly established by adult and 
student. (NOTE: This project's aim is to teach the student woodworking, 
NOT for the school to provide free labor to small business. This must be 
an explicit presumption of all apprenticeships.) 

b) Student, on completing a project, writes a “how-to” manual and shares 
with class. . 
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IV. Evaluation: a) Every.two weeks student reports to teacher in writing: 
ayant keeps notebook /journal on work. Detail depends on age of student. 


) Teacher/studegt conferences. 

c) Finished work. 

d) Once a month, adult meets with teacher and student.” ? 

This contract is adaptable for students who work in small businesses such 
as print shops, hardware stores, bakeries, or who work with a craftperson in 
a studio or shop such as pouery, weaving, jewelry, photography. It is best 
suited for fourth through eighth Brees 


s 


Example 5: Mini- Field trips. Under indepertient study, a teacher need no 
longer accompany a whole class on a field trip. With an appropriate contract, 
a parent can take a small number of children out while the teacher remairis 


with the ‘rest of the class. Parent volunteers are often available for this kind 
of h 


SAMPLE CONTRACT: ware Trip. Focus: community differences 

I. Purpose: a) Observation of differences’within a city. 
b) Understand reasons for such differences. 

II. Subject Areas: social studies, language arts. 

II. Activities: a) Four students will go on two trips to culturally different 
parts Of the cit. 
b) Students will complete chart of observations (kinds of work, shops, 
people, etc.) i 
c) After second trip, students will list similarities and differences. 
d) After discussion, students will develop a theory that explains such 
differences. 
e) For younger children: ‘students, list-words and phrases that describe 
what they see in each area. 
f) Categorize words and discuss word lists. ‘ ‘ 
g) Follow-up activity: read books, research about particular Kinds of com- 
minities and about other parts of city. . ' 
h) Interview peopl~ along the way, or do attitude survey about problems 
in that part of the fe Compare results. Write a news article about it. 

IV. Evaluation: a) Teather evaluates written work (charts, stories, etc.) 

' -b) Phone conversation with adult who led trip. 


Example 6: Field work in community organizations. The simplest form of this 
activity for elementary students is to work in a day- care center. 


SAMPLE CONTRACT: Tutor in day- care center (grades 4-8). 

I. Purpose: allow two students to work with younger children in a structured 
environment. 

II. Subject Areas: child-care, language arts, art. 

III. Activities: a) Students prepareflesson plan in advance and consult with 
regular teacher and day-care teacher. 

- b) Meet two mornings a week.in day-care center. 

c) Read own stories to small group in center. 
d) Read books aloud with children. 
e)‘Record stories told by children. 
f) Assist with art projects. 


; gta 
LV. Evaluation: a) Lesson plans. ws 

b) Student confers with day-¢are teacher. 

c) Conversation between regelar teachet and day-care teacher. - 

d) Student keeps own writteh record of lessons and how they went. 

e) Students uses his experience as the basis for a newspaper article, or a 

presentation to the class. 

f) Follow-up: interview day care workers about their jobs and the students 

about the activities of the center. 

Student participation in health clinics, recreation centerg senior citizen 
centers, programs’ forthe handicapped, libraries and museums provides 
_ Students with an opportunity to pursue an interest in an involving, respongible 


“way, These possibilities offer an in-depth learning experience, rather fhan 
~ being simply a ~vork experience that removes a child from school. 


+ 


. 
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= Writing and Independent Study __ ae 
ro a eta, J. gee ae 


‘ aoe . . < pt 
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Independent’study provides many Opportunities for students to write with _ 
a purpose that is clear and important to them. Providing a purp6se for writing 
and regarding that writing as important are key motivating factors in improv- 
ing a student's. wejtmg. If a student knows that his/her writihg will sit on a 
teacher's desk for a week, be graded and then thrown aw y, the student will 
eventually conclide that'writing is just another bothersome teacher demand, 
unrelated to the’ process of learning. ae 
Writing is a fearniny:toof; it is a means whereby students can articulate. 
who they‘are and what they think: It is agneans of communicating ideas." 
There will be times when.a short note to a partner explaining an observation 
or a note to Oneself as a reminder will be more useful and appropriate than a 
« 100-word essay. Opportunities should be provided for writing to different 


audiences.* ae, 
Six possible audiénces are; te . : - 
2 1. child to self. = 
‘ 2. child to péers (as expert, co-worker, friend) 
3. child to teacher as trusted adult ‘ ° 


. 


’ 4, child-to teacher as partner in dialogue 
5. child to teacher as examiner 
6. child to unknown audience re: * 
‘As a student progresses in these forms, the writing becomes more formal, 
“child to self” being the most personal form and “child to unknown.audience” 
being the expository statement. While all six audiences are critical in develop- 
_ing writing ability, the progression need not be linear. Moving back and’ . 
. forth depending* on curriculum and purpose is'more useful. The learning 
. contracts in this pamphlet provide many examples of kinds of writing done © - 
with varying purposes and audiences, but most of them are student-initiated, 
and that is the key motivating factor. In every case the child's willingness to . 
- take on a learning. contract and have an independent study includes’ an 
acceptance of writing as an activity and evaluatton technique. . 


. -Examples: ‘ a8 “3 
cntnnsvninvelly Child. to.self:-writer_uses-“I."-a)-notes as-reminders=~b)1esson~ plans" 
c) journal of daily events.as a means of self-evaluation. © j 


2. Child to peers: The student writes in a casual way similar to conversation. ‘ 


-*For elaboration of this concept of audience, see Writing and Learning Across the Curriculism, 
Martin, D’Arcy, Newton, Parker, Schools Coungil Project. . ; 


a, 22 gta we Oe 
ae v9” see * 
2 o 28 : i ; 


‘y a is ‘ ’ bs = tau 


a) child to co-worker On project, students working in day care center need to 
share plans, results b) student writes directions to place for others to visit 
on field Yip c) handbooks and manuals written for other students. 

3. Child to teacher as trusted adult: Student using “I" and feeling safe 
enough to express personal feelings and ideas. Student assumes teacher is 
sympathetic and supportive. a) letter to teacher from student on extended 
‘vacation b) student writing to describe reactions to independent study, what 
itis like to be away from school, what student thinks of supervising adult, 
etc... 

4, Child 40 teacher as partner in dialogue: Writing here deals more with 
ideas. Child trusts reader and is willing to try out ideas and get a response. 
Writer uses “we,” “one,” and “I.” a) student evaluation of project done in 
_ independent study b) evaluation of independent study, including description 
of projects, problems, etc. These thoughtful comments deserve an equally 
thoughtful response from teacher or adult. c) similar dialogue’ between 
student and tutor. OF 

5. Child to teacher as examiner: Student writing in test form and writing 
td satisfy demands of teacher or tutor. Student knows he/she will be judged. 
a) formaltest at the end of independent study project. Used as formal 
evaluation for school or district, if necessary. . in * 

6. Child to unknown audience: When a child feels confident enough of 
thoughts and ideas to. present them to the “world,” the writing is more anony- 
mous and formal, Student-thinks what he/she -has to say should be read for 
its own merit as an objective report on a project or in subject areas (for 
example, observations and theorizing on differences between: parts of a 
city). This kind of report may be given as a talk to other classes. a) pamphlets 
or booklets written for other students b) newspaper articles c) material for 
debate or panel discussion, 

_ ‘Independent study offers unlimited-wsiting opportunities for students and 
therefore encourages essential learning skills. If students are allowed and 


encouraged to write for different readers, their versatility and skill with 


written language will improve. 


> 
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Independent Study and Basic Competency 


bd 
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California law requires school districts to establish competency standards 
which students must meet in order to graduate apd at various stages prior 
to graduation. Establishment of this requirement has been considered the 
‘legislature's response t@ a public demand for “back to basics.” And “back 
to basics” has often bechgensidered as an expression of opposition to educa> 
tional flexibility and innovation. Yet just the opposite is the case as was . 
pointed out by Assemblyman ai Hart, author of the minimum competency 
standards legislation: 


We have wayned educators against a “back-to-basics” mentality. Instruc- 
tion in the basic skills need not be implemented at the expense of flexi-. 
' bility, of creativity or of innovation. Basic skills instruction is, of course, 
only one part of schooling. California schools should continue to offer 
broad experience in the fine arts, humanities and stiences. 
In fact, basic skills are most effectively taught when integrated through: 
out the curriculum. Community based’.study that includes work in 
reading, writing or mathematics can motivate many students to excel in 
_ the basics, Proficiency legislation should not cause our school districts 
to collapse the curriculum or abandon creative approaches to learning. . 


A school district can use an independent study program to assist students 
in achieving basic skills competency. Students can work in small groups or 
individually with volunteer tutors or para-professionals on or off campus. 
A certificated employee would provide the immediate instructional support. 
Creative use of volunteers and teacher aides is an important element of a 
program to help students meet district levels of minimum competency 
because state competency legislation does not provide for any funding for 
meeting the new minimum competency requirements. In addition, ‘as As- 
semblyman Hart points out, giving students learning choices and offering 

‘a variety of educational settings will motivate some students who do not 
respond favorably to a regular classroom instructional program. Educational 
alternatives can bring success where remedial edtication has failed because - 
it-is simply-not enough for some’students to give them more of thé ‘samevin 
terms of style and content of learning. ; ; 


. 
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+ “ Appendix 
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Following are examples of district program guidelines for independent 

# study and examples of individual student contracts. Because there is con- 

siderable flexibility in the law and because each district has different needs, 

, your guidelines and student contracts will be different from any dne of the 

* following examples. Particular attention should be paid to the Title 5 regula- 

_Aions which specify what is required for your district to operate a contract 
independent study program within the framework of SB 1501. 


* The California Consortium for Independent Study has: been formed to 
exchange information about independent study programs, to sponsor con- 
ferences and workshops and to aid in program development and evaluation. 
For those interested, a membership application has been included. 
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STATE TIFLE 5 ADMINISTRATIVE REGUALTIONS 
FOR INDEPENDENT STUDY : 


TITLE 5 “SPECIAL PROGRAMS D-511 
(Regicter 7a Ne. 42—10-23-78) 


HAPTER 15. INDEPENDENT STUDY PROGRAMS 
Detaled Anstyels 
- Article 1. General Provisions 
Section 


11760. Definitions: 
11701 Dastnct Responsbilities 


Article 2 Standards for Independent Study 
Section 
11702 Agreements 
11703. Records 


“*’ Article 1), General Provisions 


11700. Definitions. For the purposes of this chapter the follow- 
ing terms mean: 

(a) Independent Study: An alternative to a regular classroom pro- 
gram of instruttion. 

(b) Supervisor: Any credentiated staff member assigned to supervise 
or oversee a student engaged in pasependens study. 

(c) Student: A student enrolled in grades 7-12 in a school for which 
Education Code Section 11006 or 11052:provides for the minimum 
school day. 

NOTE: Authority cited. Sections 152 and 11251 (8), Education Code. Reference: Section 
11251 (a), Educanon Code 

History: \. New Chapter 13 (Sections 11700-11703) filed 10-22-76, effective thirtieth 

day thereafter (Register 76, No. 43). 


11701. District. Responsibilities. Each ‘school district overning 
board conducting independent uey shall adopt written po icies an 
procedures ee all such stud ay; including the nature and moe of 
independent stud courses of independent study shall be designed 
to fit the educational needs of the participating pupils. 


Article 2. Standards for Independent Study 


11702. Agreements. (a) Independent study shall be based on a 
written agreement signed by the student, Mees student's parents, or legal 
on for minor students, and the su 

(b) This agreement shall include but inet xt be | limited to: 

(1) A statement of mblectives 

(2) The manner in which objectives will be evaluated. 

(3) The duration of the independent study contract. 

(4) The manner, time, and place of reporting progress. 

(5) The signature of any persis inher than school staff who will be 
east’ =e ents. ; 


11703. ' Records. ) Record keeping shall be the aaa 
“of the local district “id hall include but not be limited 
(1) A file of agreements. 
(2) A list of students participating in Radepencent study. 
(3) The number of credits/units attempted 
(4) The number of students successfully completing a contract or 
reement. 
*8's) The number of credits/units awarded. 


oe All reporting to the state agency will be included in the etal. 
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~ 
SAN MATEO UNION HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT 
GUIDELINES FOR IMPLEMENTING INDEPENDENT STUDY (Revised) 
as provided for in Chapter 210, Statutes of 1976 


‘ 


These guidelines are in accordance with California Administrative Code, Title 5, Part I 
Division I1, Chapter 15, Sections 11700-11703. 


> 


I. Definition, Rationale, and scope # 


A. Definition: Independent study is an alternative to a regular classroom program of 
instruction. 


B. Rationale: There sre times when it is in @ student's best interest to include in 
his or her program, independent study in addition to, or instead of, regular course assign- 
ments. The Board has recognized the need to provide opportunities for independent study as 
part of the district's instructional program in Their policy statement of 1972. 


C. Scope: An tndividual student or group of students may engage in independent study, 
‘on or off campus. An independent study may range from an activity as part of the regular 
class to an activity completely separate from the regular progran. 


D. An independent ‘Study program or project need not be limited in time or ercars pee 
distance from school site. . 


» II, Procedures for Implementation of Independent Study e 


‘ 


A. Supervision: (1) Each school shall designate a coordinator of independent study. 
The coordinator shall be responsible for the administration and supervision of the indepen- 
dent study program. (2) Independent study programs must be under the primary supervision 
of a school certificated staff member; however, immediate supervision of an activity can 
be undertaken by other individuals who have volunteered, but ere not directly affiliated 
with the school district, such as parents, students, hs other community members. 


B. Coordination: Each school shall develop guidelines including, but not limited to, 
. brocgdures for: 


a. identifying students appropriate for the program 


b. enrolling students in the program F ; - 
c. monitoring student progress | 
: 4. evaluating student learning 


C. Written Agreements: (1) Independent study shall be based on a written agreement 
signed by the student, the student's parents, or legal guardian for minor students, end 
_the certificated supervisor. _(2) This agreement shall include, but not be limited to: 


3 ' @. @ Statement of objectives 
b. the kinds of activities 


c. the manner in which the objectives will be evaluated ‘ e 
d. the duration of the independent study contract 
e. the manner, time, and place of reporting progress 
é f. the signature of any person other than school staff who will be assisting : 
students. . 


. 


sarge necessaries etd ener ree ne 


paid i “Records: “UY” Records shall be maintained ‘at each school site and shall include 
but not be limited to: 

a. a file of agreements } 

b. o list of students sarticlparing in independent study § 

c. the number of credits/units attempted and completed 7 

; d. the number of students successfully completing @ contract or 
agreement 
@. grade and/or evaluation 
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Pomona Unified School District * 
Administrative Regulation 
5125.3 
(Page 1) 


INDEPENDENT STUDY " - a 


When it appears to be in their best interests, a student may be assigned 

to a program of Independent Study. Such an assignment requires the “ 
Signed mutual consent agreement of the school, the parents, or res- * ° 
ponsible adults, and the pupil. An Independent Study assignment may or / 


‘may not include some classes in the yegular school program. A program 
of Independent Study must” conform to™he following: 


1. Each school principal shall act as or appoint a creden- 
tialed staff member to act as supervisor of the Inde- 
pendent Study program. The responsibility of the super- 
visor will be to monitor the program.and maintain commun- 
ication with the instructor(s) who are in regular student 
contact. The instructor (s)}may or may not be credentialed. 


tm 
- 


For any high school student, the supervisor will make a 
recommendation and secure the approval of the Director 

of Secondary Education prior to placement on an Indepen- 
dent Study program. An elementary student must havé the 
recommendation of the school supervisor and the approval 
of the Director of Elementary Education before being placed 
on an Independent Study program. 


3, An educational plan for the student must be agreed upon and 
signed by the student, school supervisor, the parents oF 
responsible adult, and any person not a member of the ~ 
“school staff that will be working with the student. This 
plan is to be kept on file at the school of enrollment. 


4, The educational plan must represent the equivalent of a 
minimum school day for a given grade level. It is not 
necessary to schedule the stddent to have teacher contact 
for this time, but the expected objectives should reflect 

: this in credits earned, time allotted, prerequisites accepted, 
etc. The plan shall include the following items: Z 
a, »A statement of pupil objectives 
b. A statement #8 to how the objectives will be eval- 


uated 
1 c. The length of time the plan agreement will be in 
ttiieansisverlvenipnenonienisiorioninernen OF £OCKy~—-(There-is no-~) maximum or minimm 
: length.) 
d, The manner, time, and place of instructor-student 
meetings 
e, The method and frequency of reporting progress to ‘ 
the supervisor a) na 


5125.3 
(Page 2) 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


5. 


Each school shall maintain am Independent Study records file - 


that shall include a copy of each educational plan for the 
students of that school. 


The file should be organized in such a manner that the names 
of students, credits att ed, credits granted, and the nun- 
ber of students passing or failing are easily obtainable. 


A program of Independent Study is based upon the genuine 
needs of a given student. As an example,.such a program 
might be allowed as an alternative to expulsion, as a protec- 
tive measure, a tool to work with a school phobic, an alter- 
native to nome teaching, for a student genuinely needed at. 
home, an extended family vacation, etc. 


In cases of disputed eredit, the student or the family may 
make an la to the Associate Suverintendent. 


‘ 


Board Action: 2/1/77 
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WORKING FORM FOR INDEPENDENT STUDY | 


This form is to help you plan for independent study. Take your the © 
and think about each question. Be specific in your answers. 


1. Suppose you had an opportunity to leave school right now and 


get credit for the time spent doing whatever you're doing? 
List three things you could do that would be a profitable 
educational experience. (Use the reverse side of the paper.) 


de 


Cs , 
’ Sa 
2. How satisfying would these thing be to you right now? 


3) List your educational objectives. 


5 What kinds of things would you need to achieve your objuctive? 


‘ 
a. 


— 


db. 


c. 


Or 


6. How would you evaluate your work of end products (term paper, 
tests, ubservation by instructor, et¢.)? 


—_- ——— = 


WORKING FORM CONT’ 


* 


How and when would you report your progress(daily, weekly, 
monthly, by phone or letter, etc.)? 


How long would you 4 doing this work or project? 


Indicate by writi 


e number of days or weeks» a 


How many units would you be attempting? 
4 


In what areas would you like the units? 


a, 
bd. 


Cc. 


Other 


How would you be graded? 


Letter grades ABCDF 
Pass/Fail 


Descriptive statement 


Students Signature trade 


vate —S 


( 
SAN LEANDRO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 


rs . 
INDEPENDENT STUDY PROCRAM ACREEMENT 


Student Name D.O.B. 


School Grade 


Home Address Phone 


Parents Name 


Ss 


Term of Contract. to 


> Dates for student contacts 
Educational Needs of the student: 


‘ 


Educational Objectives: To rgpresent a minimum school day. + 


‘ 


MN 


Materials and Activities for Achieving Objectives: 


a 
¢ * . 
F : Other Assisting Person te 
Student Signature : ° . 38 
ee ee P 
Parent Signature Supervisag Attendance & 


euementaapenesesnanensunineniineinmineasnetaiinuanansenesetiinasniieesnatencruttsrencermenssentsee WIPPOPEBEPYECE Ra teerenanmmncnnn 


Supervising Teacher Signature 


Date i ‘ 


. 


s] 
4 


o2- | 


Evaluation of Educational Objectives: 


£2 


Total Credits Attempted 


Total Credits Granted 


Supervisor Attendance & Support Service Approval: 


-_oooe 


Supervising Teacher Signature 


neemeaneant _— ‘ . ~g- — 


MT. DIABLO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
OUTREACH 
CONTRACT INDEPENDENT STUDY 


Name: D.0.B.: 


Student Number: OUTREACH Case Number: 


Independent Study Contract , ie 
This contract Is designed for students who want’ to undertake a long-term Independent 
study In a specific area of Interest. 


. 


1. Student Learning Goals: ; 
The student will describe what he/she wants to learn and why. 8 
i 


r] 
. 


Il. Credit: 


The student will receive one unit of high school credit for every 20 hours of ‘ 
supervised Independent study. OUTREACH can only record credit on official 
records in completed one-unit blocks. 


ttl. Schedule: 


The student and teacher agree to meet according to the following schedule In : 
order to review progress towards contract goals. 


--_oooSeS* + +--+ \''""— ~ . 
Time : = ; Days 
IV. Learning Activities: i sd ~ 
A. The student will use the following learning activities (as checked) to accomplish 


the goals described in Section |. { 


__Library research ___Group activities 

__Interviews with knowledgeable persons Reading (See attached list.) 

__Self-directed field trip to Important ~_ Practice exercises 

places/events . : 

__ Discussion wo 
Formal instruction 
- bit forte a neiieineenady en naar voor 

See ceataaee oe renee 2 
: ie . e 


Bis ‘Kouren hotlines. . 
The student will attech a brief out tine: of the -piraposed dadepeadant study course. 
°C. Supervision. , 


In addttton ‘to regolar supervision by the OUTREACH teacher, the extant and teacher 
may designate .additional persons to assist the student during the Lgependent i 


contract period. ‘ 


a 


; : 
+ Addt'ttonal Supervisor Position/Title 


v. ‘ Evatuation Activities: 


The student will demonstrate shat om has learned by the following means - 
(as. checked) «; 2 


: . 
__log book of diary Z se - oral: report | 
__written report , : se dlagrams, charts: or maps 
~_annotated. bibl lography . * -__models or prototype 
“scrap book - ‘ ; : an 2 __collection, of materials or: 
___tape recordings hae ‘ "samples 
photographs : . __ Demonstration. 
: iw F ther: 
* 3 et 7 £8 : e 
-* Upon completing the ne evaluation’ cacduteiia as described above, the 
‘ student will receive <__untts of earned high “school Bred in . 
se” ‘: : Ca , # Course a 
“ ‘ ’ “ F ; > ; 3 yt 
®). Agreement: : , 
¥. We have re éd the above contract .and agree to ths terms s described herein. 
2% F . . ‘ wy 
oe ees : 
de er, Date " e Student Signature . 
a . : ; : 
- a ‘ ache : 
# eacher Signature 
“wtt. certification: 
The OUTREACH faculty certifies that by completing thls ‘contract, the above-hamed | 
student has earned high school. credit In the. foltooing areas, : 
~~ aS ; Gouitee Area Units of Credi t:tarned nee Ieatber s fatetals Fe 
% < J : é 
4 ‘ . ee 
4 
Se * 
. : Dat Signature (OUTREACH 
_ 1 ai Faculty Representative) 
» 4 : ‘ ; ve : BA 
: Credit Recorded: — ss hae se SOS Peo s 
' , 34 Registrar's Initials . 
Wbw/eA:b ae eae 
* : ” : $ ae oat 
Ag . iy _ * 
AS. ’ ae : 
2 e: A . e 
s fesse 
¢ x AL i. * 
: 7 e .% 


I agree to perform the following task 


B,: Twill complete the task on or before (write in date) 
: dicate bl avadiinted tow dldde teak Sey peedactilyy Ula felliskiay ts ap abdiice 
* -T, Oral Report (es) "3. Drewing(s) 25s (s)___ 7. Model(#)___. 
2, Written Report Ta) _— 4. Retooeshtel apn (a) ‘ 7 Other - 
D, I will receive _ credite if I complete this task. 


E, ee Sen ae eee ee by the quality ore Hertoreas 


4 


II, A. I agree to perform the following task 


B, , I will complete the task on or before (write in date) eg ame a 
C, Iwill be evaluated for this task by apa ie following ‘to my advisor 
#1, Orel Report (se) 3. Drewing(s) (s)____ 7. Model(s)__ 
2. Uritten page J. 4e Photogreph(e ae eps) ___. a Other_____ 


ae Explain: 


D, Iwill receive credits if I complete this task. 
. 0, I understand that my grade vill be avarded“ty the quality: of work performed. 


F, I will report or make progresé checks with the Learning Center Staff (write 
down specific time, place, and duration) 


I understand, agree and will fulfil) the contents of this contract . 
. ae ag Pupil's Sirtature 


‘ 


Mitnestoa: 


Parent/Quardian ‘dvisor/Ingtructor — Commnity Volunteer 
; . Instructor 


” Name : . Sex M 


SAN MATEO UNION HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT 
INDEPENDENT STUDY CONTRACT 


Se 


(A-F, papsitet » NM.) 


F —_— 
Independent Study Categor ai 
O Regular Class Connected ; Private Instruction . 
is] Separate from Regular Program eer ‘Educational Travel . 
O On Campus Study O other : 
O Off.Campus Study 1% 
, ’ > 
Duration of Time : : 2: Requested Units of Credit ~ 


Hours of Activity Sree tome 


“Subject Area or Educational Aetivity _ 
Location of Activity 


Immediate Supervisor : : _ Address of Supervisor 


Primary SeEh Serene Supervisor a . ia isl = 


Statement of: Objectives: - (Attach. additional descripéton if° needed. 2 } : = 
Le we : ‘ ; ty? 
2. a Es 


4. wa ’ , si ° . 


“Description of Educational Activities and Completion Dates: 


lL. ; : , Completion Date < : 
2. ' Completion Date : ‘ 
3. . : é Completion Date ‘ 
4. P * Completion Date 
Description of Final Independent Study Report: : 
Demonstration 
e Presentation ‘ 


Other (please specify) nN ae 


Evaluation: > r 
O Onsite Demonstration we * s 
O Presentation ; 
O Formalized Project : . 
O Description = 
— ———— —  ———— 
a ee 
Ifterim Evaluation: % 
Date Due — To Whom Submitted 
Final Evaluation: 
- Date Due To Whom Submitted 
Student 
Immediate Supervisor .. 
Counselor 
surdinater is A : es 
we WHITE = District Office PINK = Counselor 
FORM 0295 YELLOW - Primary Supr. (Cert.) GOLDENROD = Student 
ix 
‘ 


. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 
MINI=GRANT APPLICATION 
a * ‘ 


. SCHOOL 


' reqethe the sum of $ __.00 


Name of Student Amount 


ini order to complete the following Independent Study project: 


Lee Description of Project’ 


=, 


2.. Materials or Special Needs 


a. Description 


. $s 00 
Amount needed 


3. Amount contributed by the student : Gai 9 
; Less Student contribution 


4 Mini-grant funding a 
Mini-grant total 


Parents Signatures $ . 
. 
i ?-. Approved 
I.S. Sponsor’ 
(Cettificated staff) Disapproved 
Date Submitted 
. _, Dr. R. Golanty-Koel 
Chairperson 


Review Committee 
WHITE Sheet = District Office e 
YELLOW Sheet = School 


¥ 
Sponsors ' 


wa. Aston, 
Coordinator: 
Project 
Fur lough, 
Los Angeles 
Unified Schoo! . 
Olatrict. 


Charles Ford, 
Coordinator: 
Alternative 
Tducetion end 
Independent 
Study Progress, 
Caltfornie Oepert- 
ment of Education. 


Or. Renee Golanty~ 
foe!, t 

Coord! nator: 
independent 
Study Program, . 

Sen Mateo Union 

High Senoo! Oletrict. 


Senator Arien Gregorio, 
Author of Independent 
Study Legistation. 


Lee Lundberg, 
Pup!) Personne! 
Services: 
$en Leandro Schoo! 
Otserict. 


miles Myers, 
Administrative 
Olrector: 
Bey Ares 
Writing Project. 


Or. Jemes Slezak, 

Superintendent: + 
Mt. Diablo Unified 
Schoo! District. 


Or. David Stern, 
Professor 
UC. Berkeley, 
Schoo! of Education. 


Officers 
President - 
Jonn Marter 


Vice President - i! 
Mary Beth Wolford 


Secretary - 
fev Cullen 


a 


ARHOUNCING vs 


the formation of the 


‘Axgodigd Consortium for Independent Study % 


Services to be provided for members are: 


@ DOlrectory and description of Independent 
“ Study programs currently in operation, . 


@ Materials exchange - clearing house for 
materials available, 


Curelculum development. x es 
Media materials available on loan. 

Speaker/Consultant Bureau. 

Information service. 


Annual State Conference - 


Regional Mini-Conferences. . 


4, MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
Membership fee for Academic Year eoececes $10.00 
Indicate type of membership institutional Affiliation 


Contact ° 
Address a\ 


Telephone 


area co 


Schoo! Olstrict or Organization Affiliation 


Posi tion 


Orief Description of your: Independent Study Program or your interest 


in Independent Study 


—— 


—_ 


Suggestions for C.C.1.$. Program and Support services ; 


\ 


. 


Make checks payable to: C.C.1.S. 


Detach lower portion and mail to:*C.C.1.8. 
3? Civic Orive #7 - 
Pleasant Hill, CA 94523 


Individual 


